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THE NEW LATIN REQUIREMENTS 1 



By John C. Kirtland 
Phillips Exeter Academy 



I ask you to consider with me the significance of the definitions 
of the requirements proposed by the commission in the report which 
is in your hands, not because they are obscure or under attack, but 
simply to make sure that they are understood in all their bearings 
and judged in the light of all the facts. Of the general attitude of 
the commission toward the larger principles involved I shall not 
speak, since the report itself makes this clear, nor shall I attempt to 
treat the fundamental questions the decision of which will ultimately 
determine the nature of all our college-entrance requirements and 
examinations. I shall do no more than set forth in fuller terms the 
force and implications of the first four subdivisions of the definitions. 

It is perfectly clear that the commission did not intend to limit the 
reading of the schools to the first four books of the Gallic War, the 
six orations of Cicero, and the first six books of the Aeneid, nor to indi- 
cate by the mention of these selections any preference for them. They 
are used only as the most convenient and familiar standard of meas- 
urement. Not all teachers have access to Teubner editions, and the 
Teubner page, which is often used as a unit, is not of the same length 
in some of the later issues as in earlier volumes. In another respect 
the statement of the amount of reading would seem to be equally 
clear, but a careless glance at the report has given one or two persons 
the impression that candidates for colleges which admit on certificate 
could be required under the definitions to furnish no evidence of their 
reading outside of the portion specifically prescribed for examination. 
If the form of certificate used makes it necessary for the college authori- 
ties to compute the amount of reading done by the candidate, it will 
make a little work for someone from time to time, but this work can 
easily be thrown back upon the school. 

The dissatisfaction with the definitions that has come to my ears 

i An address before the Classical Association of New England, April, iqio. 
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has turned upon the required reading. Instead of the objection that 
the commission had gone too far, which might have been expected, 
I have found a rather strong feeling that we should have made a more 
radical departure from the traditional requirements. It is urged, 
in the first place, that the part of the reading which will fall to be done 
in the second year of the school course is too large, considering its 
difficulty. The first four books of the Gallic War are not far short 
of the six speeches of Cicero. Furthermore, there is a growing dis- 
position to charge the great number of failures in the second year 
to our custom of rushing straight from a beginner's book into Caesar. 
An editorial writer has stated this argument with considerable force 
in the Springfield Republican of February 17. On the other hand, 
the commission would have run some risk of forfeiting the confidence 
of the colleges had it proposed any reduction in the amount of classical 
Latin to be read by the schools, and those who are most inclined to 
find fault at this point agree that if both things could not be done, it 
was the part of wisdom to make the larger reduction in the prescrip- 
tion of reading for examination. It will be found, moreover, that the 
commission has lightened the work of the second year by removing 
the reading of this year from the prescription, since it will now be 
possible to read in a normal fashion, without the reviews which have 
had for their sole purpose a high mark in the entrance examinations. 
A second objection arises from the conviction that the choice of 
reading should be left entirely to the schools. So far as I am aware, 
the only author outside the commission's canon really wanted by 
any number of schools is Livy. It is possible, however, that if left 
to follow their own judgment, teachers would gradually come to use 
largely, in the earlier stages, graded, and even simplified, selections 
from various sources, chosen with reference to their pedagogical 
expediency and their interest rather than their place in Roman litera- 
ture. This is the custom in England, where the practice is carried 
so far that students who do not reach the higher classical forms in 
the "public schools" and all students in what correspond to our 
high schools fail to get a comprehensive idea of any of the great 
works. There must be a happy mean between their extreme and 
ours. Livy is particularly adaptable to school use, and the stories 
told in his earlier books make a stronger appeal to youthful readers 
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than anything we now have in our school course. There is some 
opposition to allowing the schools to touch the works which are read 
in college, but I do not clearly understand what prompts it. Surely 
the schools would not be able to wander afield so widely that 
their students would go to college already familiar with an apprecia- 
ble portion of these works. Notwithstanding the force of all the 
arguments on the other side, it will be generally conceded that the 
commission could not reasonably have been expected to open the 
doors wider. There is no indication that the majority of the schools 
of the country are not content to stay in the rut of the traditional 
reading; and the range permitted by the definitions not only affords 
great variety of subject-matter, but includes also so great an extent 
of text that it will be possible for teachers so minded to change the 
reading of every class every year, except for the part prescribed for 
examination, and even to arrange cycles of as much as four years in 
length. It must be remembered, too, that the reading of the schools 
is circumscribed by the lack of suitable editions, a fact which will 
operate to nullify the limited freedom of choice permitted by the 
definitions unless a large number of schools show a disposition to use 
this freedom. Publishers are not wont to issue schoolbooks in simple 
recognition of the validity of pure reason. Finally, schools that read 
more than the required amount will be free to take this additional 
reading whence they will. 

Neither the commission nor, I am sure, the colleges which accept 
its definitions will have any quarrel with teachers who prefer to hold 
to the old course of four books of Caesar, six orations of Cicero, and 
six books of Vergil. The commission did not proceed upon the 
assumption that something better could be substituted for this; its 
action in enlarging the range of the reading was dictated solely by 
the reasons set forth in the report. None of the writers are new to 
our schools; with the possible exception of Sallust's Jugurthine War 
and Vergil's Georgics, all of the works are now read — some of them, 
it is true, only by an occasional school. In the old days the Jugur- 
thine War and the Georgics also had a place in the course; I have 
copies of editions of both that were prepared for use in American 
schools. As long ago as 1893 the Committee of Ten, whose report 
marked the beginning of the unification of secondary education, 
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recommended that a portion of the Lives of Nepos should be sub- 
stituted for a part or the whole of Caesar's Gallic War. The report 
of the Committee of Twelve, approved by the American Philological 
Association in 1899, also suggested selections from Nepos as an 
equivalent for part of the Caesar. This report recommended the 
reading of Sallust's Catiline and Ovid, and did not attempt to fix 
the books of the Gallic War or of the Aeneid to be read, nor the choice 
among Cicero's orations apart from that for the Manilian Law. 
The present entrance requirements, in most cases, ostensibly allow 
considerable latitude of reading. Yale College, for instance, offers 
to set papers on other orations of Cicero than those specified in her 
definitions, which themselves leave the selection of one oration to the 
schools, and other parts of Vergil; Princeton University will set 
papers in Sallust's Catiline, the last six books of the Aeneid, 
the Eclogues and Georgics, and the De Amicitia and De Senectute 
in place of the regular subjects; the colleges admitting on certificate 
will usually accept any reasonable substitute for any of the required 
reading; and an increasing number of institutions confine their 
examinations in translation, largely or wholly, to "unseen" passages 
and make no prescription of reading, or only a slight one. It may 
be asked why, if this is so, there is need of a change. The reason 
can be given by any schoolmaster who fits for several colleges. The 
school course is determined, not by the least prescription, but by the 
greatest. Besides, the availing oneself of the permission to substitute 
something else for the stated requirement appears a glaring irregular- 
ity, one penalty of which is the undue conspicuousness of failure to 
make good the implied promise of better results. 

There are those who think that the commission should have pre- 
scribed no portion of the reading for examination, but this opinion 
is probably not held by the majority of teachers or of examiners. 
The amount prescribed will not constitute more than half of the 
reading of the last two years at the most, and the provision that the 
prescribed works shall not be reckoned as units of preparation mini- 
mizes the danger of cram. The Committee of Ten, which recom- 
mended that translation at sight should " form a constant and increas- 
ing part of the examination for admission," deferred to the views of 
those who feel that the faithful student of small ability should be 
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given an opportunity to show his thoroughness in the performance 
of a fixed task. It is important, however, that the task be not too 
heavy, and that it really be done thoroughly. It is a benefit, too, if 
the reading appointed for this intensive study is so precious as to 
justify the effort to make it a Krfjfia is ael. Perhaps the prevailing 
entrance requirements satisfy the last of these conditions, but it is 
notorious that the examinations manifest, on the whole, a most dis- 
heartening lack of thoroughgoing knowledge of anything. A smaller 
prescription will render it easy to exact the clearest and fullest under- 
standing of this amount, surely a better thing than the nebulous 
ideas which the colleges now feel obliged to accept as evidence of 
acquaintance with the works prescribed — better, whether regarded 
as discipline or as acquisition. The resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association in 1907 favored variety in the reading 
through "announcement of the texts prescribed for the next four or 
five years severally." This device would have certain advantages. 
It would give greater elasticity to the requirements, provide an oppor- 
tunity to meet various views as to the best material for examination, 
furnish to teachers an incentive to thorough study of large portions 
of the literature, and preclude the danger of falling into a rut. If the 
prescription were changed every year, there would be the added advan- 
tage that the student who failed in the entrance examination could 
be given new work. Yet the time is not ripe for the adoption of such 
an arrangement, if it ever will be, and the commission doubtless 
acted wisely in making the prescription absolutely stable. 

The prominence given to translation at sight in the new definitions 
has roused the most interest and discussion. Though the recom- 
mendation of the commission appears to be approved by an over- 
whelming sentiment, yet it may not be amiss to notice some miscon- 
ceptions and fears that have found utterance. I need not point out 
to this audience that the sight-examination is not an untried experi- 
ment. At our meeting last year I called attention to the fact that the 
different methods of admission to candidacy for the first degree in 
England either recognize no test in translation except the sight- 
examination, or offer, in addition to the required sight-paper, an 
optional one, which can be taken instead of the paper on the pre- 
scribed book; and many of our New England colleges give sight- 
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translation as much weight as it will have under the new definitions, 
or more. I have heard at second hand of apprehension that the 
report of the commission is only the thin edge of the wedge of examina- 
tions at sight. This distrust is doubtless increased by the words of 
those who have welcomed the report as a first step in the right direc- 
tion. I eannot deny that there are in the membership of the com- 
mission, as everywhere throughout the country, those who believe that 
the ability to translate at sight should be the one thing demanded of 
candidates for admission to college, but the existence of this belief 
does not menace the permanence of the arrangement proposed in 
the present report. Realizing the prime importance of uniformity 
of requirements, the commission has made a whole-hearted attempt 
to adjust opposing views. Only so could it hope to secure the sup- 
port of all the colleges for its program. It must be perfectly clear 
to everyone that this support would be alienated if it should reopen 
the question of the status of sight-translation. There is just one 
thing that might bring about a further change, a universal convic- 
tion that translation at sight had proved a more satisfactory test than 
the examinations in prescribed reading. I take it that no one will 
look forward with apprehension to the possibility of a change brought 
about in this way. The contingency seems to me rather remote, 
for there are certain factors which will, for a time, militate against 
the full accomplishment of the promise of better things. These 
obstacles are real, but they can be overcome, and must be overcome 
if the study of Latin is to hold its own with us. I refer to the faults 
in our methods of teaching and the unfitness of many teachers. 

No close observer will deny that something is wrong. The 
wretched results of the college-entrance examinations are sympto- 
matic. The report of the secretary of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board for 1909 shows Latin in its usual place at the foot 
of the list of subjects offered for admission to college, a smaller pro- 
portion of candidates passing in it than in any other subject. All col- 
lege examiners agree that the vast majority of candidates are not only 
hazy about the elementary facts of Latin grammar but devoid as 
well of any understanding of the works upon which their whole 
preparation has centered. The most hurried diagnosis will discover 
the same symptoms in the school. I investigate every year the past 
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record of from two to three hundred boys from all parts of the coun- 
try. Many of them have stood high in the schools from which they 
come, but almost none are reported by their former teachers as strong 
in Latin. A large proportion of them have to repeat with us the 
work they have done elsewhere. It will be said that Latin is intrin- 
sically a hard study, but this statement cannot be accepted as a 
full explanation of the present situation. While we have been mak- 
ing impossible demands, from a lack of agreement as to what is 
essential, through the practice of assigning lessons in such a way 
that our students have not known how to learn them, or even what 
to learn, yet in the end we have had to confess that these very demands 
have only forced the average student to abnormally easy habits of 
preparation. The outstanding feature of the work in Latin has been, 
so far as the student could see, the coming into class with some sort 
of a translation of the daily assignment of text and the holding fast 
to that translation against the day of examination. Therefore, 
if conscientious, he has done his best, with the help of vocabulary 
and notes; if less scrupulous, he has borrowed from a "pony" or 
a comrade. In the latter case all will admit there has been sheer 
waste of time, and in the former the results have been too often vitiated 
through neglect of the grammar, the absence of any guidance in the 
formation of habits of work, and, more than all, the false notion that 
examinations on particular parts of particular authors are the be-all 
and the end-all of the study. In both cases the memory has been 
trained, if nothing else, for the faithful reproduction of the teacher's 
rendering would bring final salvation. 

Now the adoption of a system of sight-examinations does not 
imply a school course in sight-translation, in the sense in which some 
teachers understand sight-translation — that is, it does not mean 
that the greater part of the reading in school shall be done without 
previous preparation. What it does imply is indicated in the report 
of the commission. There must be enough translation at sight in the 
classroom to insure the student's attacking his assigned lesson in the 
right way and with confidence that he can himself discover his author's 
meaning. He must be shown that this ability comes with exact 
knowledge of the signification of words and their forms and increases 
with practice, that it is imperiled by guesswork and the employ- 
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ment of illegitimate helps. The examinations in school should be 
partly at sight; such examinations will show whether the teaching 
has been successful. In my own examinations I often set a new 
passage of plain meaning in the work we are reading, and allow the 
use of the notes and vocabulary in the edition which is in the hands 
of the class. If my boys cannot translate this with substantial accu- 
racy, I infer that they are not preparing their daily lessons properly. 
I believe it is better, for the most part, to read on beyond the lesson 
than to have a separate book of selections for sight-reading, though 
the use of the latter may be useful in stimulating interest. 

It is sometimes assumed that translation at sight makes for igno- 
rance of the grammar, but nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The teacher is in a position to insist upon the promptest recognition 
of every possibility of form and of syntax in the case of every word 
and to demonstrate effectively that familiarity with the grammar is 
the first requisite to success. So too with vocabulary. The criticism 
that sight-translation induces the habit of guessing at the meaning 
of words is the grossest assumption. Whereas the prepared trans- 
lation is commonly, at best, a congeries of English renderings selected 
from the vocabulary without regard to the essential force of the Latin 
words, the teacher is able to emphasize the latter in the unprepared 
translation, pointing out that when it is once known no vocabulary 
is needed to adapt it to the context, a truth the appreciation of which 
is a long step toward the mastery of the art of translation. There 
is opportunity also to make the study of word-formation vital. Every 
sentence contains words for which the student, if left to himself, 
will consult the vocabulary, though he know all their elements. 
English words derived from Latin gain a new significance. It is soon 
seen that they will often give a hint to the judgment or a prod to the 
memory, but are to be held under suspicion when they suggest them- 
selves as renderings of their originals. Finally, frequent exercises 
in sight-translation make it possible to see to it that the student forms 
the habit of observing the order of words. It is no exaggeration to 
say that one who does not learn to do this will never read a foreign 
language intelligently. The rule must be followed not alone in 
ascertaining the meaning of the Latin, a point stressed in the report, 
but also in translation, so long as the niceties of English style are not 
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violated. The loss of vigor and grace in a translation is partly due to 
the impossibility of closer adherence to this rule. 

Whatever the stage, nothing should be translated which has not 
first been read aloud, for language naturally reaches mind and feeling 
more quickly by way of the ear than by way of the eye. The short 
sentences of the beginner's book should be translated at hearing rather 
than at sight. I like to make the advance lesson include only gram- 
mar and vocabulary, so that I may know just what difficulties the 
sentences present to the student and may show him how to overcome 
them. If he is at a loss, we subject one word after another to the 
close scrutiny described in Professor Hale's Art of Reading Latin. 
When the class passes from the beginner's book to the reading of 
a continuous text, every lesson should be read and discussed in class 
before it is assigned for work outside, and this practice should be 
persevered in until students can be trusted to keep in the right path. 
From here on, sight-translation may profitably be given the major 
part of the time which has hitherto been spent in reviewing the works 
prescribed for examination. At one time Professor Hale's method 
may be used to inculcate the necessity of precise understanding of 
grammatical usage; at another, notes and vocabulary may be con- 
sulted, that their proper function may be indicated; at another, 
only the general purport of a passage may be asked for, that it may 
be realized that translation demands clear comprehension of the 
meaning of the original. In this last exercise the teacher may him- 
self read Latin which is not before the eyes of the class. The student 
must be accustomed early to grasp the force of groups of words as 
a whole. 

Sight-translation leads to an enlargement of vocabulary both by 
bringing new words into one's ken and by increasing one's familiar- 
ity with the connotations of words already met. Indeed, the student 
has a more intimate acquaintance with words whose character he 
has been forced to study for himself in their context than with those 
which he has learned from a dictionary. But the exercise in sight- 
translation will be profitable in proportion as the words are already 
known. It is not difficult for the teacher to discover what words 
his students do know; Professor Lodge's Vocabulary of High School 
Latin and Mr. Browne's Memory-Test Word-List will tell him what 
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they should know. No one has seriously proposed that these lists 
be set before students to be committed to memory bodily. Professor 
Lodge's book, when its scope has been widened so as not to restrict 
the reading, might well be used as a lexicon in place of the vocabu- 
laries in our schoolbooks, and Mr. Browne's admirably serves the 
purpose for which it was intended, the review of familiar words. 
Both, however, find their chief usefulness in the hands of the teacher. 
If any teachers do not need the guidance which these books offer, 
it must be because they have an extraordinary memory or do not 
carry their own reading beyond the reading of their classes. The 
inclusion of a definite list of words among the entrance requirements 
would have been open to certain objections, part of them practical, 
but mostly based upon the tendency of a narrow, fixed prescription 
to reduce preparation to cut-and-dried methods alien to the appre- 
ciation of things so evanescent as the beauty and the force of words. 
The commission's definitions do, however, call for a knowledge of 
words, and do provide that the examinations in both sight-translation 
and composition shall be suited to the vocabulary which the candidate 
may fairly be expected to have gained in the course of his reading. 
In the case of composition it is particularly specified that the words 
required will be such as are common in the reading, the ordinary 
vocabulary of the prose authors studied in school. Vocabulary is 
put on the same footing as syntax; it is made a requirement to the 
same extent and in the same general terms. 

Sight-translation, then, has two meanings. It may be used to 
denote a means of testing the student's knowledge of a language, 
but in a higher sense it stands for us as the token of a reform in the 
methods of teaching and of study. This reform is made possible 
by the diminution in the reading prescribed for the entrance exami- 
nations and encouraged by the requirements of examinations at sight. 
But not all teachers will have to change their methods. Many have 
been doing all along just the sort of work that I have mentioned, 
and I have dwelt upon the subject not because I have anything new 
to suggest, but only in compliance with the request of our president 
that I treat rather fully this side of the commission's report. The 
report sets forth two reasons for the adoption of a scheme of examina- 
tions in translation at sight. In no other way can candidates for 
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admission to college by examination be held to a thorough course of 
preparation without prescription of the whole amount of reading 
or be made to feel that the substance of the requirements is knowledge 
of the language rather than the ability to reproduce that which has 
been committed to memory. Of the merits of the sight-examina- 
tion per se the report says nothing directly. We were, however, 
agreed that it is a legitimate and valuable test of the training and the 
capacity of the candidate. My own belief is summed up in the words 
I used some years ago: "The ability to translate into idiomatic Eng- 
lish a new piece of Latin gives evidence of an adequate preparation 
for the freshman Latin courses of the colleges and of mental power 
and mental discipline. Such an examination can be made, more- 
over, to serve practically all the purposes of any examination in 
Latin. It will show the state of the candidate's knowledge of forms 
and of syntax, the extent of his vocabulary, his command of his own 
tongue, and even, if the passages are carefully chosen, his acquaint- 
ance with classical antiquity." I am confident that the adoption 
of the commission's recommendation will have two incidental effects 
of great importance, increased attention to grammar as the founda- 
tion of real knowledge of the language and a more vigorous interest 
on the part of the student — the interest inspired by the discovery 
that one can do a thing, and strengthened by the doing of it. 

I have heard it said that sight-examinations are a test too hard for 
the candidate to meet, but surely if we cannot teach our students to 
read Latin, we ought to confess that the study is unprofitable and 
abandon it. In examining my "flunkers" section of beginners I 
set no sentences for translation from Latin into English or from 
English into Latin exactly as they are given in the book, and neither 
here nor anywhere in the course do I find that failure is due to the 
inherent difficulty of such a test, or to anything but sheer impotence 
or such ignorance as can be definitely ascribed either to my faulty 
teaching or the student's irregular habits of work. The impotent 
may fairly be rejected by the colleges; the faults it is my duty to 
correct. The objection we are considering is completely answered 
by the experience of the colleges which have long set sight-examina- 
tions and the teachers who have been preparing students for these 
colleges. The testimony of both is almost unanimously favorable 
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to such examinations. The criticism which comes now and then 
from the schools is directed against the examiner, not the form of 
examination. And the examiner is obviously the vulnerable spot. 
It is a simple matter to set a paper on prescribed reading, but to select 
a passage for sight-translation which shall be clear and complete in 
its meaning when taken from its context and shall not contain so much 
that is strange in vocabulary, syntax, or thought as utterly to confound 
the examinee — this demands infinite patience, together with a close 
acquaintance with the work of the schools and with the working of 
the immature mind. The real burden of the sight-examination falls 
upon the examiner. 

But there is another aspect of the subject, and a sinister one. 
The head of the school system in one of our largest cities is reported 
to have said a year or two ago that three-fourths of his Latin teachers 
were unable, because of their own deficiencies, to prepare for sight- 
examinations or to teach otherwise than in the present routine. This 
was a sweeping indictment — too sweeping, I am sure. But I myself 
know many teachers who never read any Latin beyond the prescribed 
portions of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, never look into a book on 
ancient life or literature, and have no suspicion that all the facts and 
theories of grammatical usage are not contained in the one manual 
which they happen to use. I know that there are others who have 
never read in the literature beyond the school course. Here and there 
is one who finds it necessary to use a translation before meeting his 
class, or even to take the translation into the classroom with him. 
If you are inclined to think that these cases are so rare that they may 
be disregarded, ask yourself why publishers find it necessary to fur- 
nish keys to exercises in composition and even to the sentences in the 
beginner's books. But that is a sorry argument for a method of 
examination or of teaching which represents it as best suited to the 
incompetent teacher. It is more to the point that our methods have 
encouraged incompetence and stagnation in teacher as in student. It 
is frequently asserted that college-entrance requirements have brought 
about the recent improvement in secondary education. The new 
requirements will do the greatest service to the schools if they force 
the inert teacher to bestir himself, the incapable to resign his task into 
other hands. Furthermore, the cause of the classics demands this 
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elimination of the unfit. Where Latin is taught in a perfunctory 
fashion by one who has himself no vital knowledge of the language, 
no quickening enthusiasm for antiquity, there you will hear the loudest 
outcry against the study. 

I think there is nothing else in the report upon which I care to 
comment, but I would remind you that this association took the ini- 
tiative in petitioning for the creation of the commission, and that the 
commission has satisfied all your expectations. It looks to you, 
therefore, for loyal support. It can do no more than present its 
recommendations to the colleges; those of you who are members of 
college faculties can see that the recommendations receive full con- 
sideration, and those who are school teachers will help if you will 
allow it to be understood that you put the uniformity of requirements 
which is now in sight above any promise of greater perfection in the 
requirements of some particular college. 



